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sympathies, it does nothing morally. . . . The only
effect I ardently long to produce by my writings is
tliat those who read them should be better able to
imagine and to feel the pains and the joys of those wh-O
differ from themselves in everything but the broad fact
of being struggling, erring human creatures.55 This is
apparently meant to meet some remonstrance against
her recognition of good qualities in characters regarded,
by her freethinking friends as embodiments of super-
stitious bigotry. The desire to rouse sympathy for
figures who at first sight repel the more cultivated and.
intelligent is the motive of these stories. Amos
^Barton, who represents sheer crass stupidity, and Mr.
Grilfil, who, to outward appearance, is the old high-and-
dry parson, respected by his "bucolic parishioners "
for his general shrewdness and special knowledge of
shorthorns, and by the squires for his youthful per-
formances in the hunting field, and Mr. Tryan, to
whom the evangelicism of Wilberforce and Newton
represents the most exalted form of religion, have all
had their romances, indicative of true and tender
natures beneath the superficial crust of old-fashioned
oddities. It is the especial function of the genuine
humorist to make such revelations. Sir Roger de
Coverley and Parson Adams and Uncle Toby and
Dominie Sampson and Colonel Kewcome have this
much in common that the lovable in them is brought
into relief by the superficial oddities; and George
Eliot is only following with more consciousness the
path which had been indicated by many predecessors
of genius. One of whom she always spoke with.
marked affection was Goldsmith. I remember (it
is one of my few reminiscences) to have heard lier
